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ENGLAND'S HEREDITARY REPUBLIC. 



When De Tocqueville, some fifty years ago, wrote his philo- 
sophical analysis of republican institutions, he delivered to the 
world one of the most curious and exhaustive descriptions, not 
so much of American democracy, as of the merits and demerits 
of aristocratic forms of government. At heart a child of the old 
r4gime,his sympathies were with the past which had been so lately 
destroyed. He grieved inwardly for the pomps and pageants of 
•courts, for the existence of a banished nobility at home, and yet 
there was a leaven in his mind of sound sterling sense which for- 
bade him hiding from himself the true meaning of past events 
in France. De Tocqueville was one of the earliest of his class to 
recognize the immense change in European thought of which the 
upheaval of the French Revolution was the outward manifesta- 
tion. France was to him a burning volcano of human energy. He 
wished to study the future of its seismic effects by directing his 
attention to another country, where the meaning of the subterra- 
nean phenomena which he had witnessed at home might be more 
profitably and advantageously studied. Rightly, therefore, he 
bent his steps to America, and he brought to bear on the con- 
templation of its institutions that brilliant genius and power of 
epigram of which he was the unrivaled possessor. Against him- 
self, almost, he felt bound to conclude that the future of Europe, 
the future of the human race, surely tended toward the gradual 
achievement of that social and political equality of conditions 
which he had witnessed in America. Relinquishing thus, with 
one last pang of regret, his cherished ideal, and yielding himself 
up to the inexorable reasoning of his own mind, he concludes the 
last page nearly of his work with these words : 

" J'aperQois un grand nombre de mes contemporains qui entreprennent 
■de faire un choix entre les institutions, les opinions, les idees qui naissaient 
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de la constitution aristocratique de l'aneienne soei6t& Us abandonneraient 
volontiers les unes, mais ils voudraient retenir les autres et les transporter 
avee eux dans le monde nouveau, — je pense que ceux-la conserveront leur 
temps et leurs forces dans un travail honnete et sterile ; il ne s'agit plus de 
retenir les avantages particuliers que l'inegalite' des conditions procure aux 
hommes, mais de s'assurer des biens nouveaux que l'egalit^ peut leur offrir; 
nous ne devons pas tendre a nous rendre semblables a nos peres, mais 
nous enforcer d'atteindre l'espece de grandeur et de bonheur qui nous est 
propre." 

Had the old nobility in France been other than what they 
were, and realized their position, as De Tocqueville, writing after 
the French Revolution, was able to do, this passage of De Tocque- 
ville might never have been written. Not only was he struck 
by the grandeur and vastness of America, the vitality and free- 
dom of its institutions, and the political ability of its people, but 
he insensibly contrasted this feeling with the recollection of what 
his own class had proved themselves to be; he felt weighted and 
tied by his own country's history, and in one breath he conceded 
the right of his class to rule, and signed away their political 
inheritance. Yet, had he turned his eyes to England in these 
last moments of aristocratic despair, he might have even yet 
taken comfort. In England the aristocracy had early learned the 
lessons which De Tocqueville's fellow-countrymen had failed 
to understand, and the political eruption which buried the 
aristocracy of France, like another Pompeii, beneath the ashes of 
popular rage and democratic passion left almost untouched in 
England these same remnants of a feudal past, these ancient 
monuments of a nation's history. 

It is not our business in this article to enter on a discussion 
of those principles of democratic self-government which De 
Tocqueville wrote about, though from time to time we may allude 
to them to draw a contrast with those particular institutions 
which form the subject matter of our inquiry. The basis of 
English political life is far nearer in sympathy with the ideas of 
the American republic than France either was or is to-day, under 
its so-called republican institutions. This fact we shall try to 
demonstrate. The great difference between England and America 
does not lie so much in their vital functions of government as it 
does in their means of carrying them into effect. The primordial 
type from which each has differentiated is the same ; they vary 
in their physiological development. The genus is the same,, 
the species is different. 
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One might suppose that the very idea of a landed aristocracy 
exercising considerable, if not exclusive, power in the state, would 
be so hateful a conception to the American people that they 
would condemn the very existence of such a state unheard. Yet, 
the country from which America derived many of her own laws, 
and of whose people she is to a large extent the blood relation, 
has not only succeeded under these aristocratic institutions, but 
has, in one shape or another, bequeathed her form of government as 
a heritage to other European states less favored in their political 
birthrights. One thing, however, she has not bequeathed, namely, 
the public spirit of her privileged class. This public spirit has 
been the product of the country itself, and owes its origin to 
England's former history. Prom the very earliest times, the 
English people seem to have been different from their Continental 
neighbors. "When Germany was still a collection of petty states, 
ruled over by independent sovereigns, who held their domains in 
feudal allegiance to the German Empire; when Italy was the 
battle-field of Europe, and the Pope reigned supreme at Rome; 
when first Spain, then afterward France, represented the two cul- 
minating instances of kingly and aristocratic power, England, 
the home of an independent race, was gradually and slowly con- 
solidating the principle of representative institutions. Her Par- 
liament, which, in its origin, was completely feudal in its character, 
soon began to claim for itself the right of free discussion, and 
immunity of arrest for its members. It scrupulously reserved to 
itself the right of levying taxes; and early in its history it 
claimed the right of exercising paramount control over the mili- 
tary forces of the realm. Its precedents were respected by the 
Crown, and neither Henry VIII. nor the powerful Elizabeth vent- 
ured to impose upon it the kingly prerogative. Thus the slow 
and gradual development of representative institutions went on 
in England, and might have continued, had Charles I. been suf- 
ficiently gifted intellectually to foresee the consequences of 
his rash attempt to override his various parliaments. We know 
the result of the struggle which took place; America profited 
by it; for during those turbulent times many were the bold and 
independent spirits who preferred to forsake their mother country 
rather than be ground down by the exactions of an autocratic 
power. The religious element had much to do with the develop- 
ment of free institutions in England, since it raised up a spirit of 
inquiry among the people, and stimulated intelligence at a time 
vol. cxxxm. — no. 300. 31 
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when all learning, such as it was, — poor scholastic stuff, — existed 
solely in the universities. Nevertheless, it is a strange thing to 
note how great is the effect on a people, as with the individual, of 
its antecedents. In this respect, America has been far more 
favored than other countries. She has had no monarchical dogma 
to contend with; no theory of divine right in kings to rule was 
ever an accepted creed with her people. England, however, like all 
countries in Europe, has suffered heavily in some periods of her 
historical growth from those two maws which for centuries 
sucked out the life-blood of Continental nations — "the political 
power of the Roman Church," and the "survival of 
feudal institutions." The former she got rid of early in 
her history, owing to the ambition and cupidity of the great- 
est despot that ever occupied an English throne, and hav- 
ing once conquered her liberty in this respect, she was not 
the country to allow the system to be re-imposed upon her by 
the Stuarts. The English aristocracy, moreover, were essentially 
liberal, in the sense that a great majority of them were ever 
ready to control the autocratic power of the Crown. The 
people, on the other hand, were sincerely loyal and devoted 
to their institutions, and were imbued with a religious, not to say 
ascetic, instinct, which found its first clear expression in the 
ranting fervor of the Puritans, and later on, in the last century, 
again developed under the teaching of Wesley, Whitefield, and 
other preachers of ecstatic creeds. No feature of the English, as 
a race, is more remarkable than this spirit of religious enthusi- 
asm ; it is a totally distinct feature of the people, and finds no 
counterpart on the Continent. America alone has shown the 
same spirit, not only in the character of its early communities, 
but also, later on, in the fervor of its social and political life. 
Abroad the people were either bigoted Romanists, sunk in the 
depths of credulity and ignorance, until the day came when Vol- 
taire, with his matchless sarcasm, exposed the whole system ; or 
they professed the reform doctrines, partly from religious beliefs, 
no doubt, but far more largely for political reasons. Protestant- 
ism on the Continent was essentially a democratic movement. 
The Church in England was the religion of the people. It is neces- 
sary to note this fact with regard to English institutions; for 
next to the Crown and the aristocracy, no power has been greater 
in the state than the Established Church, nor has exercised a 
greater conservative influence on its institutions; this never 
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could have been the case except with a highly religious, not to 
say austere, people. 

Hardly at any time, then, in English history could we say that 
England was governed by a really autocratic sovereign — repre- 
sentative institutions, though in their infancy, always existed; 
their real development, however, did not take place till after the 
Revolution, and later on, after the expulsion of the Stuarts. 

As we have said, a nation is supremely hampered by its past 
history, and, at the time of the Commonwealth, England was as 
unsuited to republican institutions as America would to-day be 
to a monarchy. No individual can cut himself free from his for- 
mer associations completely ; education is a slow process with the 
individual and far slower with a whole nation. It takes centuries 
to disabuse a people of an hereditary prejudice, as it does a life- 
time to eliminate an early dogma of one's faith. Circumstances 
may naturally so act as to stimulate the education of a people 
very rapidly, as has been the case in America, — the presence of 
innumerable fields of enterprise before a people, and the stern 
necessity of struggling with new surroundings, early develops 
in a people or an individual a spirit of self-confidence and a store 
of personal experience which it is impossible to obtain in an 
older and more settled country. Hence, free institutions were 
of slow, though steady, growth in England. It is interesting, 
however, to watch the history of the development of ideas, and 
the mode by which the government of England, which at one 
time in its history was essentially oligarchical, not to say auto- 
cratic, has gradually developed into the form of what we have 
called an " hereditary republic." 

So far, we have contended that the idea of government 
of the people by themselves was one which began early in 
English history to play a part in the development of its later 
institutions : the influence and power of the Crown persistently 
tended to oppose its development, and it was not until the time 
when this influence became as largely circumscribed as it is to- 
day, that a free voice could be given to the people in the choice 
of their own rulers. 

The British Constitution is, in many ways, similar to the man- 
sion which a rich man might have built himself on the site of the 
ruins of some ancient feudal castle. He finds himself compelled 
to pull down a portion, in order to make its interior arrangement 
suitable to modern civilized ideas ; but while he thus sacrifices a 
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part, which he is forced to rebuild and add to from time to time, 
according to his wants and his ways of living, he retains, from 
affection's sake, for its old associations, a part of the keep. Its 
ivy-grown walls of solid masonry seem to carry him back to the 
early history of his country ; they remind him of the many scenes 
of love and war in the lives of his ancestors. He converts the 
ancient structure to a modern use, so far as he is able. He 
makes a compromise with his comfort to save a part; he converts 
it into the entrance hall of his abode, he adapts it for his kitch- 
en, or he fences it round with care and incorporates it into his gar- 
den. The Crown and the hereditary aristocracy of England are, 
in the Englishman's state abode, the remains of feudal architect- 
ure which have been preserved. He has adapted them to the 
state requirements of modern times, and he has sanctified their 
anomalies with his national veneration. 

America, on the other hand, chose another site for her dwell- 
ing. Her national palace was designed by the wisdom and 
genius of great architects ; the builders of her courts were men 
who felt they were building for posterity, for the future great- 
ness of her empire, for the peace and prosperity of mankind to 
come after them. It was no Doric temple, no early Roman basilica, 
no Gothic cathedral or Renaissance palace that their minds con- 
ceived, but a wholly new order of architecture was to be here 
represented — the order of a free republic. 

America was thus able to start in her building where England 
is only now laying her foundation. The decentralized system 
of government which forms the corner-stone of American 
institutions was impossible in an old monarchical country. Yet, 
even in England, centralization never went the lengths it did 
abroad: thus France, with its so-called republic, does not possess 
the local autonomy which England exercises in her county 
administrations. The governmental centralization of America, 
and its administrative decentralization, fills the mind of a 
French writer like De Tocqueville with unbounded admiration. 
Bureaucracy was -his bugbear then, as Beadleocracy is ours 
now. The hereditary aristocracy of England largely contributed 
to the development of our local institutions. The old local courts 
of the baronial times, which gradually became extinguished 
before the growing importance of the courts of Quarter Sessions, 
and the institution of the grand jury and unpaid magistrature of 
later times, was the first installment of local self-government; 
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and though we have not proceeded so far in this direction as 
to popularize these institutions by bringing them on, as is done 
in America, to the test of popular election, we are far advanced 
on the road to conceding the principle in its entirety. 

For many centuries in England the aristocracy have exer- 
cised paramount influence on the administrative and executive 
functions of English government, from the fact of their 
landed position and the qualifications which were necessary to 
confer the franchise. Open voting also gave these large land- 
owners an immense control over the elections, since all farms 
being held on yearly agreement, a farmer politician was at once 
summarily got rid of, or silenced by natural dread of conse- 
quences. The laws of landed succession and the power of 
making deeds of entail were the great means by which the 
English aristocracy kept together their large estates. Unlike 
France, the same laws governed the aristocracy and the people ; 
there were no exemptions from public burdens in England, and 
no laws of succession applied to peers which were not equally 
applied to commoners; yet the peers and landed aristocracy 
were the only class who cared to employ the protection of 
entail deeds to preserve the succession of their estates, and the 
custom of primogeniture, and free powers of testamentary 
disposition, which have been for so long a main feature of our 
domestic history, have contributed largely to develop in Eng- 
land a family-founding instinct. The existence of the Crown, 
too, as the so-called "fountain of honor," ready to dispense 
rewards of titles and distinctions for public services, or 
private compliancy, was a never-failing stimulus on the other 
hand to create family ambition, and encourage the accumulation 
of hereditary estates. Thus, the history of England, like that 
of other countries of Europe, contains the names of great 
hereditary families who, generation after generation, have been 
the trusted servants of their sovereign, and who have be- 
queathed their titles and their landed possessions to their living 
descendants. 

America, on the other hand, disestablished the beginnings 
of an aristocratic class so soon as she gained her independ- 
ence. The thought of a landed aristocracy was hateful to 
her ideas of citizen equality — not that she ever objected to the 
foundation of vast fortunes in the hands of single individuals, 
but she objected to the establishment of a class who should be 
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able to connect themselves with the land, and found families, 
when what the country wanted was a national feeling. This 
national feeling existed, however, among the English nobility, 
and in a far greater ratio than it is found in a country which 
possesses solely a plutocracy. The danger to a country which is 
possessed largely by men with considerable fortunes and without 
personal responsibility is, that national feeling in the class is 
apt to slumber, enterprise is quenched, a spirit of bourgeois 
mediocrity reigns over all. This is what we see to a considerable 
extent in France. America, however, could not suffer from this 
danger; her territory is so vast, its resources are yet so inex- 
haustible, that the enervating lethargy of universal riches 
cannot affect her. The vast movement which is perpetually 
going on arrests the crystallization of energy. One of the 
problems of the future in America will be how to deal with 
her laws relating to the accumulation of capital in a few hands. 
It will not be an aristocratic problem she will have to solve, but 
it will no less be an autocratic one. The centers of trade, instead 
of the centers of political power, may fall under the control of 
too few hands for the general benefit and good of the people, 
and she will have to consider how, without inflicting a deadly 
blow to the right of property, and the stability of her social 
institutions, she may limit to some extent the formation of a 
huge moneyed aristocratic class, largely tinged with ideas bor- 
rowed from the old civilization of Europe. In England the 
problem is a political one ; in America it is commercial. 

If America were too severe in the legislation she adopted, she 
might drive her rich men to become absentees, like Irish 
landlords, in England or in Europe ; and in England, if we were 
to eradicate and destroy the family-founding instinct by estab- 
lishing complete subdivision of property, we might find that we 
had reduced the rich or upper classes to the level of the purest 
spirit of egotism. Every one would live solely for himself, 
with a complete disregard for the political present and indiffer- 
ence to posterity. The French aristocracy, from other causes, 
has largely arrived at this condition. Absolutely excommunicated 
by its own short-sightedness from all political power, it has 
become a complete bric-a-brac, a very embodiment of the art- 
treasures which the modern millionaire loves to purchase for the 
salve which they offer to his dignity, although their utility may 
have long become impossible. England's institutions have not, 
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however, arrived at this pass; nor is there apparently mnch 
chance of their speedily doing so. It cannot be denied that 
there is a strong so-called democratic party in England, but its 
ultra section is not represented by men of any general bearing 
and influence; they are, like their opposites, the stanch, unyield- 
ing Tories, the warts and wens on the face of the political body; 
they do not beautify its features, but they form no part of its real 
physiognomy. The real predominant characteristic of the Eng- 
lish race is its intense caution and distrust of all theories 
pushed to their ultimate conclusions ; and so long as the country 
sees its way to the carrying out of those moderate reforms 
which it has set its heart upon seeing accomplished, it is content 
to leave the abstract problems of popular government, and the 
foundation of modern Utopias, to the barren discussions of 
theoretical reformers, or the intellectual analysis of the philoso- 
pher. English public opinion requires immense preparation 
before it is ready to accept an innovation, and it often prefers to 
see political abuses reform themselves by slow degrees rather than 
to apply the knife to produce a more rapid change. The reason 
of this is partly to be found in the calm and sober character of 
the people, and partly in the elasticity of its institutions. Like the 
Established Church, the British Constitution presents many anom- 
alies, but, unlike the Established Church, it is likely to endure, 
owing to inherent powers of adaptation to altered surround- 
ings, which the Church of England, or any other established 
church, could not, in the very nature of things, ever possess. No 
dogma of the English Constitution is irrevocable. The Crown, 
the Church, and the aristocracy exist (whatever the Tory party 
may please to believe) solely for the good of the people. Instinct- 
ively the Crown and the landed aristocracy feel this. Of the 
Church, as at present established, we cannot say the same, — the 
very existence of an established church is a standing insult 
to every intelligence that happens to disagree with its teach- 
ing, and it, moreover, exalts religion, which should be a matter 
of private sentiment in the individual, to the dignity of a univer- 
sal formula. The Church has, however, at one period of our 
history, played a great part in forming our institutions, and it 
still remains to-day a respected and venerated institution, although 
there are many of its own followers who would prefer that it 
were separated from all state control. The Crown, on the other 
hand, is a remarkable feature of England's institutions. It 
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is reverenced and respected, not for its hereditary character, — for 
the lineal descendant of a German branch of collateral cousins 
can hardly be called the direct off-shoot of the ancient Plantage- 
nets, — but rather because it represents to the English people the 
outward and manifest sign of their laws and institutions. It takes 
the place in their minds of the elected president of a pure repub- 
lic, a symbol of order and of law, which, in England, it has no part 
in the administration of. In the name of the Crown, — an impal- 
pable political entity, — the great work of the legislation of Parlia- 
ment is carried on. The voice of the people is translated into the 
name of their sovereign, and the majesty which, poetically speak- 
ing, surrounds the throne is transmitted to its ordinances. The 
Cabinet, which is composed of those ministers whom the constit- 
uencies, in the full and free exercise of their political rights, have 
called to office, is the emanation of a committee of the king's 
Privy Council — that council which, in other days, elaborated the 
committee of Star Chamber, of evil repute. The organism sur- 
vives, though its function has changed. The decisions of the 
Cabinet are not more truly under the control of the constitu- 
encies than the acts of the State Governor are under the control 
of the people of New York State. The Cabinet advises the 
Queen — the Queen follows the advice of her Cabinet. Can a 
more republican form of government exist than this ? 

The fact is, that in England the supreme power which rules 
the country is public opinion, — the Prime Minister is its inter- 
preter. So long as he is in office he is the most powerful man 
in England. If he can control his party, keep harmony in his 
Cabinet, and possesses a strong majority, he may remain in power 
seven years, when the law orders that a fresh appeal "must" be 
made to the constituencies. The last stand which was made by 
the Crown was to retain the power of selecting its own minis- 
ters. The Georges fought desperately to retain this power, but 
the country refused to submit. 

Even in the present reign, and no later than the last general 
election, the Crown endeavored to stave off the advent of the 
present ministry. The Queen, however, was compelled to yield, 
and Mr. Gladstone, who had before been treated with anything 
but royal favor, was sent for, and became Prime Minister. 

Yet the Crown has a certain moral control over the institu- 
tions of the country, and more especially its social ones. Its 
power of legislative veto exists, though it would hardly venture 
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to use it, except it were to resist its own extinction. The aris- 
tocracy and the classes of wealth and position in the Government 
look to the Crown for a social example and a support in many 
of the minor functions of existence. 

Its patronage is powerful, even though its disapproval is not 
deadly. It takes the lead in charitable undertakings, and unfort- 
unately only feebly supports educational movements. It is 
cramped in its action in this respect by an established church, 
which alone it can recognize, and thus all purely secular educa- 
tion is beyond its sphere of operation. The Crown is the estab- 
lished head of so-called Society — that indeterminate quantity — 
and its favor is still courted with assiduity by many. The 
advantage which the Crown represents in this respect is, that the 
social conditions of existence can be completely dislocated from 
the political ones; and the strain which is placed on social rela- 
tionships in a purely democratic country, with an elected 
president, dependent on popular support, fails to manifest itself 
in a country where the head of the state is rather a general 
philanthropist than a politician. Such, then, are the conditions 
under which England accepts her hereditary president. "We will 
now turn to the study of her aristocratic classes. 

The aristocracy of England is of two orders, the hereditary 
peerage and the landed gentry. The class feelings which ani- 
mate each section are the same, though their political functions 
are different. The interest which unites them is the land. In 
old days, before the great reform bill of '32, these two great 
branches of the English aristocracy represented in themselves 
the entire administrative power of the state. They had usurped 
the former position of the Crown, and between them they ruled 
England through the management of their forces in the two 
chambers of legislature — the Lords and the Commons. The great 
allies of the landed aristocracy were the farmers, though for 
what intelligent reason it is difficult to perceive; probably because 
the liberal element of those times was principally composed of 
the middle classes and shop-keepers of the towns. These last 
were the great supporters of the Whig party. The great unen- 
franchised lower classes of workmen and artisans had no voice 
whatever in the elections, though indirectly they made themselves 
felt, especially on economic matters ; questions, though, of peace 
or war, or control of the public purse, were completely beyond 
their elective control. The upper classes in England devised and 
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carried out the foreign policy of the country, and regulated the 
taxation or increased the public debt, completely at their own 
discretion, except so far as public opinion among the middle 
classes was able to control their action. The farmers, however^ 
liked high prices for their wheat, and the mercers and shop-keep- 
ers rejoiced in flourishing trade; it was, therefore, not difficult 
one way or the other to gratify each party in turn. A war was 
to the advantage of the farmer, and peace and the rapid devel- 
opment of manufacturing industries were the beau ideal of the 
shop-keeper. The spirit of those times has even survived to the 
present day in English party government. England's prestige 
abroad is the party cry of the Tories, in the same way as peace 
and retrenchment is that of the Liberals. Between these two 
parties, however, England has oscillated for many a long genera- 
tion. The Tories, whenever they came to power, added largely 
to the national debt, and the Whigs, who succeeded them, found 
it to their advantage never too openly to expose their prede- 
cessors. An unwritten compact bound together the two great 
leading factions in English politics, which made it to the interest 
of each to settle their family differences decorously before the 
nation. Party feeling never ran to a real height in England till 
the great reform bill, and from that period the whole aspect 
of party politics has largely changed. As we have said, the 
British Constitution is an unwritten document. The charter 
of the people's liberties exists in the spirit of our legislation, of 
which Parliament is the living interpreter. The acts of Parlia- 
ment, which, taken together, constitute the law of the realm, have 
nothing absolute about them, and the legislature might change 
i any one of them to-morrow. This Constitution, such as it exists 
to-day, is a compromise which has taken centimes to elaborate. 
Like the English statute book, it would be almost impossible to 
codify it. The contending factions who assisted in its elabora- 
tion were, first of all, the Crown, as opposed to the popular voice 
in Parliament, speaking through the landed gentry and a large 
section of the nobility ; next the dramatis personm change, and 
we find the aristocracy itself ruling England, and divided into 
two great political camps of Whigs and Tories, with the Crown 
factiously throwing its weight first into one scale and then into 
the other. 

Lastly, we have the Crown completely put out of the running, 
so to speak, and the aristocracy carrying on the game of politics 
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themselves, leavened this time, however, with an infusion of 
conservative mamif acturers and millionaires on the one hand, and 
the liberal representatives of the working classes on the other. 
The House of Commons at the beginning of this century was almost 
exclusively territorial, except for the few representatives of the 
large towns. The same House to-day contains only a minority of 
individuals whose names will be found figuring as large proprie- 
tors, or sons of large proprietors, in the new Doomsday-book. The 
lawyer, the manufacturer, the man of letters, has found his way 
into its precincts, sometimes on the one side of politics, sometimes 
on the other. The real democratic party has few representatives, 
— not more than forty members, all told, could be counted as ultra 
radicals, sitting for English or Scotch constituencies. The Irish 
members are a feature by themselves, which we have not at 
present got to deal with. A great change will come over the con- 
stitution of Parliament when the franchise in the counties is 
reduced to a simply rate-paying qualification, similar to what exists 
in boroughs since the electoral reform bill of 1867. Measures also 
will sooner or later be passed to deal with the question of the 
laws of entail and testamentary provisions, which will gradually 
tend to decentralize the influence of large land-owners. The 
active political power which once pertained to land is, no doubt, 
gone, but a considerable indirect influence still remains, and 
so long as this influence is kept within the limits of moderation 
it is a legitimate and a useful one. The county members have, as 
a rule, so far been hardly the most intelligent nominees which 
the great land-owners could have selected, but they have any way 
been eminently respectable, a quality which, in England, is often 
more valued than genius, especially among our upper class. 

The House of Peers is probably the most purely classical 
body in the English hierarchy. They have, as an institution, 
remained completely unchanged from the earliest times. Their 
office being purely hereditary, they have not shown any vivid 
desire to reform their own chamber. The bishops, who still 
in their robes and lawn sleeves sit in their appointed places, 
are a visible monument to the anomaly of the constitution 
of that assembly. The purely hereditary character of the Lords 
is not more characteristic of their political functions than their 
landed influence is an adjunct of their social position ; and the 
very idea of an hereditary upper chamber unconnected with 
local and landed associations would seem an impossible anom- 
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sly to an Englishman. We are not prepared to discuss the present 
constitution of the House of Lords. In all probability it will 
be profoundly modified as time goes on, and as the exigen- 
cies of political life determine. There is little fear of a solution 
not being found for bringing this upper chamber more into 
harmony with modern requirement. A second chamber, not 
as an obstructive body, but as a court of appeal, even though 
it may depend in some way or another on popular suffrage, 
is a necessary integer in the state. A second chamber redis- 
cusses matters of political moment in a fuller and fresher tone 
than they could be treated a second time by a purely popular 
assembly — the gradation in time which the action of an upper 
house interposes between the vote of the representative assembly 
and the giving effect to its decision promotes a healthy breath- 
ing time for the national mind to form a definite judgment, 
and the necessary individuality which must pertain to the 
separate constitution of a second legislative chamber, however 
fully it may be under the control of popular elections, is a 
species of guarantee against the predominance of party preju- 
dice. The House of Lords, as it exists in England, is an 
institution which is too largely in abeyance, owing to its anti- 
quated character, but a new life will be infused into its delibera- 
tions when a gentle yet reforming hand shall have dealt with 
its present constitution. It would be impossible in an aristocratic 
country, however popular its institutions might be, to make 
the upper chamber as purely elective as it can be in America: 
the upper chamber must cease to be an aristocratic assembly 
before this change could take place. What we have wished 
to show is that England, although a republic in all but the name, 
so far as concerns its legislative functions, is essentially aris- 
tocratic in its administrative detail. 

The House of Commons, although paramount in its power to 
deal with the Constitution, and although no longer the same 
close body of representatives drawn wholly from a privileged 
class, still displays no wish to depart from the unwritten code of 
the Constitution. As regards the Crown, so with regard to the 
peers and their hereditary functions. The country is content, 
so long as the legislative initiative is clearly in its own hands, to 
permit and even welcome a very large participation on the part 
of its hereditary aristocracy in the administrative labors of the 
government. It may be suggested that the power of initia- 
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tive once removed from the hands of an upper class, the 
administrative function must vanish also. This certainly would 
be the case if the nobility and upper class in England fail to 
fulfill their public duties. Their history, however, as a body has 
not led us to fear this contingency, and it can only be hoped 
that for their own sakes they will never give the country to 
think otherwise. It would be impossible, in a country like 
America, to establish this species of compromise between social 
classes — first of all, because these social distinctions never existed 
in that country, political and social equality having been the 
very earliest condition of its people. "We in England, how- 
ever, have had different antecedents, and the country would 
have to choose between the evil of a sudden revolution and the 
breaking down of every landmark in our past history, or else 
consent to progress slowly and by degrees toward the unknow- 
able goal of all government. 

There exists in the present day in Europe, and to a certain 
extent in England, a class of individuals whose minds are 
eminently of the destructive order; they have, or profess to 
have, by them a theoretical code of government, which, if 
brought into living existence, would make the world far hap- 
pier than it is. Unfortunately, in order to test the truth of 
their contention we should have to destroy everything which 
exists, and we could never be certain that their programme would 
be as successful as they anticipate ; on the contrary, from what- 
ever experience the world has yet had of these so-called socialistic 
theories, we have every reason to dread that their mode of opera- 
tion would be worse than the most grinding despotism. The 
men who profess these doctrines in England are, as we have 
said, not politically important, though circumstances might 
arise which would give them a greater power; the great safe- 
guard to offer against such a danger is the extension of gen- 
eral education on the widest and broadest basis ; thus shall we 
best prepare ourselves for the great struggle between labor and 
capital in Europe, if it ever comes upon us. This danger does not 
exist in America in the same way. A democratic country has 
a simple and ready way of dealing with political malcontents 
which monarchical institutions are less capable of putting into 
execution. In the one country the malcontents are manifestly 
the enemies of society, in the other they fight ostensibly against 
a system. America has educated her people, also, in a way we 
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have not yet found means to do in England. Everything is 
there reduced in its ultimate political analysis to the test of 
the popular vote. There is no greater security to be devised 
than this against the growth of fallacious teaching. The 
people become educated by degrees to understand the merits of 
social controversies, when they feel that in their hands is left 
the power and responsibility of deciding on these merits. 

England, however, has not before her the future of America; 
she has not the same inexhaustible field of labor to develop, 
both in men and material ; her source of political energy, like 
that of Rome, has helped her to people the world, and hand over to 
her children a theory of government of the people by themselves. 
Each nation must work out the problem for itself. England will 
be happier by adhering to the continuity of her own form of gov- 
ernment. Rather must she be content to live again like a parent 
in the lives of her offspring. Her colonies, as they one by one 
break off from the parent stalk, and establish themselves as the 
future nations of the world, will bear her testimony — they will 
be able to elaborate and work out to their logical conclusions 
many problems which the smallness of the parent country, the 
hampering influence of its early history, precluded it from ever 
being able to solve completely. 

The life of Nature is as that of individuals; nothing is eternal ; 
the very planet on which we exist is gradually slowing down in 
its orbit of revolution around the great center of the system. 
Ages may yet elapse before English history will have been con- 
cluded; yet before this, England, as a great European power, may 
have ceased to exist ; the country which by a fortuitous coneourse 
of races produced that remarkable human stock which we call 
Anglo Saxon, may have, before many hundred years have gone by, 
exhausted its stores of solar energy — its coal ; its manufactur- 
ing power may have gone ; competition may have driven it out 
of the markets of the world by cheaper production. It may sink 
back to the position of another Norway or Sweden ; it may again 
become purely agricultural. Like the ancient cradle of the Aryan 
race, that great central Asian plateau which once was the seat of 
a vast empire, it may fall back into its natural savageness, save 
for where the shepherd feeds his flocks, or the husbandman cul- 
tivates his corn. The clang of noisy machinery, the lurid glare 
of the smelting furnace, the whir of the cage as it descends into 
the coal-pit, and the sound of many looms, may be forgotten. 
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The busy throng of men who for so many centuries have paced 
the thoroughfares of its giant metropolis may have crumbled 
together -with their buildings into dust, yet their descendants 
will live in another land — America, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land. These are the names of England's daughters. The first 
was the eldest, and, like all eldest children, was subjected to the 
excessive zeal of parental discipline, until it attained its inde- 
pendence and set up in life for itself. Potentially, then, any- 
thing may exist in the future, yet all things are not equally 
probable. There is no absolute standard of knowledge given to 
the human race by which they shall infallibly judge the merits 
of their own institutions. The system of compromise, which in 
England has elaborated one form of government, might in 
another have produced other conditions ; the only point we have 
wished to notice is that of all the aristocratic forms of government 
which have existed in Europe from the times of the early Roman 
patricians down to the present day, the only one which has sur- 
vived the efflux of time and the wearing energy of that everlast- 
ing wave of human change is the English form of " a hereditary 
republic." 

Blandfobd. 



